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Mr. Spinner 
Have You 
Considered 


The question of this year’s cotton being 
exceedingly “trashy and dirty’? Accord- 
ingly are you turning out “trashy and 
dirty” yarns with excessive waste in your 
carding fgom? Does your product meet 
the exact Tequirements of your customers? 
Do you want to deliver a better product to 
your customers? -If so, have your winders 
equipped with ECLIPSE YARN CLEAN- 
ES. They will guarantee you a better and 
cleaner yarn with no additional production 
cost. 

The ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER is 
guaranteed to improve the quality of your 
yarn. 


Request us to have a representative call 
and demonstrate to your entire satisfaction 
what the ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER 
can do for you. The ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER is standard equipment in many 
up-to-date cotton mills. 


2ne ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER can be attached to 
Foster and Universal winders 
and spoolers. 

Telegraph or telephone us col- 
lect for a demonstration. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


Southern Representative 
J. D. LUTES 


P. O. Box 1651 Charlotte, N. C. 


YARN CLEANER 


Fully Automatic Combination 


BRUSH and SHEAR 


Removes all strings. trash. leaf. motes. etc.. 


ages, back, and tace in one pass at high speed. Only 
of tormer floor space required. Any number of knives or 


brushes. All standard widths 


from the selv- 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


HAWTHORNE, N. J. 
Southern Representatives 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CoO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 
EMERY FILLETING 


‘The New "Needs a0 ‘Demping 


Stocks in The Standard 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


| GUARANTEEO 
| THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Ueed the wide world lite 


The DRONSFIELD CARD.GRINDERS 


TRADE MARE 


ATLAS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass... U. S. A. 
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Comparison of Jute 


and Cotton Baggings 


From the Standpoint of Physical 
Suitability 


U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

From the standpoint of physical suitability, a 
desirable bagging for wrapping cotton bales will possess 
certain essential characteristics. In material and con- 
struction of fabric, it will be such as to meet adequately 
the requirements in the following particulars: (1) 
Strength, (2) durability, (3) light weight, and (4) pro- 
tection to bale contents. 


Ts following is extracted from a report from the 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR JUTE BAGGING 

It has been stated that jute bagging is the most satis- 
factory of the available covering materials for American 
cotton bales, because it excels in strength and provides 
adequate protection to the contents of the bale. 

STRENGTH 

Apparently the general opinion in the cotton industry 
is that the better qualities of jute bagging, which are 
manufactured solely or in major part from new fiber, are 
so strong that they are seldom torn by the hooks that are 
frequently used in the numerous handlings to which cot- 
ton bales are subjected between the gins and the domestic 
or foreign mills. Furthermore, such bagging is able to 
withstand standard or high-density compression without 
apparent damage. 
PROTECTION AGAINST DAMAGE 


Frequently cotton bales are exposed to the weather at 
gins, on farms, on warehouse or railroad platforms, or on 
docks. It is claimed that the openness of the weave of 
jute bagging allows the air to come in contact with the 
outer layers of cotton that may have become wet, thus 
allowing it to dry out; and that without this feature mil- 
dew, rotting, and general deterioration would occur. It 
is claimed, further, that the thickness of the warp and 
weft helps to keep the bale from picking up dirt that 
would damage the outside layers of cotton. 

Weathering tests are now being conducted to determine 
the merits of the claim that cotton covered with wide- 
mesh jute bagging is less affected by weather damage 
than cotton covered with the more closely woven types of 
bagging. Although these tests have not been completed 
preliminary results indicate that. weather damage is 
greater for bales covered with wide-mesh jute bagging. 

Other factors are to be taken into account, however, 
in connection with the protection to the cotton. Methods 
of packaging American cotton have for long been criti- 
cised because of the inadequate protection afforded by 


the jute covering of the square bale. Although much of 
the damage to the cotton results from the use of bagging 
of insufficient strength to stand the wear and tear of 
handling, some of the damage is attributed to the wide- 
mesh construction of the bagging, which exposes a con- 
siderable portion of the outer layers of cotton. It has 
been computed that bagging of this kind actually exposes 
5,032 square inches, or 58 per cent; of the surface of a 
square gin bale of cotton that ostensibly is covered. This 
being the case, the stenciling of identification marks on 
the bagging or patches on the sides of the bales (a prac- 
tice common at both gins and compresses) causes consid- 
erable quantities of cotton to become stained with ink. 
Furthermore, some of the second-hand ties, now used to 
a considerable extent, are badly corroded so that, when 
used on bales covered with this kind of bagging the cot- 
ton that comes in contact with them becomes stained with 
rust. In many cases ties are coated, before being used, 
with paint, tar, or other material intended to protect them 
from corrosion; but it frequently happens that the mate- 
rial used for coating the ties stains the cotton that comes 
in contact with it. Then, too, cotton exposed through 
the wide meshes often becomes soiled with oil or other 
materials with which the bales come in contact. 

That these sources of damage, which may be largely 
attributed to the use of wide-mesh jute. bagging, are re- 
sponsible for substantial losses in the cotton industry is 
evidenced by the complaints from foreign consumers of 
American raw cotton. Within the last three years the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ As- 
sociations, Ltd., the Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd.., 
and the Manchester Cotton Association have filed formal 
complaints with the American Cotton Shippers’ Associa- 
tion and with the U. S$. Department of Agriculture rela- 
tive to losses sustained by foreign spinners as a result of 
such items of damage. It is believed that the more closely 
woven types of bagging would reduce these losses mate- 
rially. 

DISADVANTAGES OF UsInc JuTEe BaccING 

Of the disadvantages urged against the use of jute bag- 
ging as a covering material for cotton bales, perhaps the 
three most important are: (1) Admixture of jute fibers 
with the cotton, (2) lack of durability, and (3) excessive 
weight. 

The information assembled to date indicates that tex- 
tile mills sustain substantial losses because jute fibers 
from jute bagging become mixed with cotton and cause 


‘ 
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trouble during the spinning processes. Results of a re- 
cent survey of 347 domestic mills, that consumed approxi- 
mately 37 per cent of the total quantity of each staple 
length of cotton consumed in the United States in 1930- 
31, indicate that almost 60 per cent of the mills have 
experienced such trouble. 


When a bale is stripped of its jute covering at the mill, 
a large number of jute fibers remain in the cotton. As 
not all can be removed, the adhering jute fibers are passed 
all through the processes of cotton spinning. Jute fibers 
in the cotton tend to break down the yarn during the 
spinning processes. Data submitted by English spinners 
indicate that approximately 80 per cent of the broken 
ends in spinning are caused by jute fibers. 

These breakages cause extra work for mill operatives 
and increase the number of machines that one operative 
can tend. Production per machine is thus decreased and 
labor cost is increased. 


LACK OF DURABILITY 


When exposed to dampness jute fibers deteriorate rap- 
idly, and even under ordinary conditions they gradually 
become more brittle and lose much of their strength. 
Therefore bagging manufactured from old fiber usually 
does not possess enough strength for satisfactory service 
as a bale covering. Although bagging manufactured en- 
tirely or in major part from new fiber possesses strength 
sufficient for this purpose, bagging carried in stock for a 
long time, or used on cotton bales carried in storage for 
a long time, may so deteriorate as not to have strength 
to withstand handling and shipment. 


EXCESSIVE WEIGHT 


The tare on American square bales covered with jute 
bagging is much greater than the tare on bales of other 
cotton-producing countries. The tare on American bales 
varies from about 4 to 6 per cent of the gross weight of 
the bale, whereas the tare on cotton bales of other coun- 
tries runs from 2 to 3 per cent. Under the present sys- 
tem of selling cotton on gross weight, or with a tare allow- 
ance of 3 9/16 per cent for bagging and patches, the ex- 
cessive weight of jute bagging, although a disadvantage 
to the cotton industry in general, is usually an advantage 
to individual sellers. If cotton were sold on true net 
weight, however, the excessive weight of jute bagging 
would be a decided disadvantage in all cakes. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR COTTON BAGGING 


Because as yet bagging made of cotton has been used 
only to a very limited extent, there is not a sufficient 
background of experience upon which to base a complete 
appraisal of its advantages and disadvantages. Among 
the physical advantages claimed for cotton bagging are 
the following: (1) It is light in weight, (2) it is durable, 
and (3) it makes a neat package. 


Licut WEIGHT 


A pattern of cotton bagging of the type that appears 
to be most satisfactory from the standpoint of physical 
suitability combined with cost, weighs approximately 41% 
pounds as compared with 12 pounds for a pattern of jute 
bagging. The use of bagging of this type, with ties of 
the same type now used, and with a reasonable allowance 
for patches, would reduce the weight of tare on the Amer- 
ican square bale to about 3 per cent, which is approxi- 
mately the tare of most foreign bales. This would make 
for considerable economy in transportation costs. Of 
course, so long as American cotton is sold on gross weight 
or with present tare allowance, light weight is a disad- 
vantage to growers rather than an advantage. 
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DURABILITY 


Cotton fiber, although subject to fermentation and for- 
mation of mildew when stored in damp unventilated 
places, is less subject to deterioration under ordinary 
conditions of cotton storage than is jute fiber. For this 
reason, bagging made of cotton would probably be more 
suitable from the standpoint of durability than is jute 
bagging. 

NEATNESS OF PACKAGE 

American cotton has long been characterized as the 
most carelessly packaged product entering the channels 
of world commerce. It is thought by some that during 
recent years this situation has adversely affected the com- 
petitive position of American cotton in the world’s mar- 
kets. Although the psychological advantages of a neater 
package can not be evaluated on the basis of dollars and 
cents, it is generally recognized that the atttractiveness 
of the package does affect sales. The available evidence 
indicates that the use of a satisfactory cotton bagging 
would improve considerably the appearance of American 
cotton bales. 

DISADVANTAGES OF UsiInGc CoTToN BAGGING 

Disadvantages urged against cotton bagging are: (1) 
The lightweight cotton fabrics which have been used for 
this purpose do not possess sufficient strength to with- 
stand rough handling and compression, and (2) this type 
of bagging does not provide adequate protection to the 
contents of the bale. 

STRENGTH 

Commercial experience with bagging made of cotton 
has been too limited to justify definite conclusions as to 
the practicability of this type of bagging from the stand- 
point of strength under all conditions of handling and 
shipment. However, shipping tests made by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture indicate that cotton bagging 
compares favorably with new jute bagging so far as 
withstanding compression and the wear and tear of rough 
handling is concerned. Laboratory tests showed that 
cotton bagging weighing approximately 4% pounds per 
pattern of 6 yards had an average breaking strength of 
79 pounds in the warp as compared with 60 pounds for 
new jute bagging weighing 12 pounds per pattern. The 
average breaking strength of the filling was 112.8 pounds 
for cotton bagging and 50.4 pounds for new jute. Fur- 
thermore, the bagging made of cotton was much less 
variable in breaking strength and in elasticity than jute 
bagging. 

It is possible that some of the skepticism relative to the 
suitability of bagging made of cotton from the standpoint 
of strength is based on experience with lightweight cotton 
fabrics that were not especially designed for use as cover- 
ing for cotton bales. The use of such materials would be 
excluded by the adoption or establishment of suitable 
standards for bagging. 


PROTECTION TO BALE CONTENTS 


In the opinion of some, closely woven cotton bagging 
does not permit proper ventilation for drying bales that 
have become wet, thus increasing the possibility of 
deather damage. Weathering tests have not yet been 
completed, so it is not possible to arrive at definite con- 
clusions as to the merits of this claim. But experience 
with the closely woven burlap coverings of the Egyptian 
bale and of the American round bale; which are jute 
products but are similar in construction to cotton fabrics 
being used as bagging, indicates that the closely woven 
fabrics provide better general protection to the cotton in 
bales, against ink, rust, oil, and other stains and damage, 
than does wide-mesh jute bagging. 
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G-E Type CR2940-BS82 time-delay 
push-button station of the type used 
in connection with G-E combination 
magnetic switches shown in textile 
mill illustration (above) 
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Specify G-E time-delay 
undervoltage protection 


To any plant, large or small, and regardless of product, 
General Electric time-delay undervoltage equipment can 
bring remarkable protection against loss of time, delayed 
production, wasted material, and damaged equipment, 
where such losses are due to momentary voltage dips 
beyond the control of the power company. 


For example, a Southern manufacturer of textiles ran a 
series of tests in two mills, both of which received power 
from the same substation. One mill was equipped with 


-E time-delay undervoltage equipment; the other was 
not. 


During the test — which lasted a month —only 4 outages 
were experienced in the protected mill; the other had 90. 
Practically 95 per cent of the possible outages in the first 
case were avoided by the time-delay undervoltage equip- 
ment; those shutdowns which did occur were traceable 
to voltage failures longer in duration than the timing 
period of the protective devices. 


If you are not at present using G-E time-delay undervoltage 
equipment, you may, in most cases, obtain its advantages by a 
slight modification in your present control. Your nearest G-E 
office will gladly supply you with a copy of GEA-958, which gives 
complete information. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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CUT DOWN PRODUCTION LOSSES IN YOUR PLANT 
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Fire Extinguishers 


BY PERCY BUGBEE 


Assistant General Manager, National Fire Protection Association. 


the necessity and utility of fire extinguishers. As | 

conceive it, the reason that your program committee 
desired a talk on this subject was to eliminate if possible 
the confusion that still exists in many minds about va- 
rious types of fire extinguishers and provide for you at 
least some definite idea as to where authentic and reliable 
data on fire extinguishers may be secured. 

There is no doubt but that thousands of potentially 
serious fires have been put out or controlled by fire ex- 
tinguishers. Fires promptly extinguished by the intelli- 
gent use of the fire extinguisher are not news. They do 
not get into the public press or into official reports. The 
true value of fire extinguishers as a factor in the control 
of the fire waste is therefore not readily appreciated by 
the general public. 


| IMAGINE that everyone in this audience would concede 


A practical and accurate example of the vital utility of 
fire extinguishers came to our office recently in a report 
from the fire chief of the Endicott-Johnson factories in 
New York State. The fire chief of these properties saw 
the value of an accurate record of fire experience in the 
plants under his care and provided us with an accurate 
statement on 455 fires that occurred in the buildings dur- 
ing a recent five-year period. Of these 455 fires 320, or 
approximately 70 per cent, were extinguished by the use 
of portable first aid fire appliances without the assistance 
of sprinklers or the use of hose streams. It was pointed 
out in the report that if the fires occurring in blower 
systems, most of which were of such a nature as to re- 
quire the use of hose streams, were eliminated the effec- 
tiveness of the fire extinguishers becomes even more strik- 
ing. Of the 353 building fires, exclusive of blower system 
fires, 315 or a little over 89 per cent were extinguished 
by the fire extinguishers without other aid. 

| believe that this record in this one group of factories 
is typical of the experience in factories where proper 
training and education in the use of first aid fire equip- 
ment has been given the employees. 

Probably the most painstaking and valuable research 
on the installation, maintenance and use of first aid fire 
appliances has been carried on by the Committee on Field 
Practice of the National Fire Protection Association. This 
committee has made an intensive study of the fire extin- 
guisher question over a long period of years and its find- 
ings are conveniently published in pamphlet form by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. The regulations on 
first aid fire appliances developed by the committee are 
widely used by inspection authorities throughout the 
country and should be similarly consulted and utilized by 
an individual responsible for the fire protection of any 
property. The present regulations of the committee in- 
clude nine distinct types of fire extinguishers in thirty- 
one sizes and styles. The method of classification devel- 
oped by the committee is worthy, I think, of some expla- 
nation in this paper. 

In general, fires are put out in two ways; first, by 
cooling the burning materials to below their combustion 
temperature; second, by smothering the fire and depriv- 
ing it of the air necessary to combustion. For conveni- 
ence in classification the committee sets forth the idea 
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that there are three general classes of fire and three gen- 
eral classes of hazard. Class “A” fires are defined as 
incipient fires in ordinary combustible materials such as 
rubbish where the cooling effect is of first importance. 
Class ““B”’ fires are defined as incipient fires in small 
quantities of inflammable liquids where the smothering 
effect is essential. Class “C’’ fires are defined as incipient 
fires in electrical equipment where the use of a non-con- 
ducting extinguishing agent is of first importance. As a 
general classification of hazard, Class I is designated as 
a light hazard occupancy such as a fire-resistive office 
building, a school, or a public building; Class II is the 
ordinary combustible occupancy, such as a department 
store, warehouse, etc., and Class III is the extra hazard- 
ous occupancy, such as a woodworking plant, a paint 
shop. 

For convenience in measuring the fire protection af- 
forded by fire extinguishers a unit of one to five fire 
extinguishers is allowed but one or two of most present- 
day approved fire extinguishers take the unit rating. 
Obviously these sizes of extinguishers which require two 
to form a unit are smaller than those of the same type 
that require only one to form a unit. The committee 
sets forth that in general one unit is required for each 
5,000 square feet; or not over 100 feet of travel from any 
point to reach the nearest unit for the light hazard occu- 
pancy. For the ordinary combustible occupancy one unit 
is required for 2,500 square feet, or not over 50 feet of 
travel from any point to reach the nearest unit, and for 
the extra hazardous occupancy one unit is required for 
2,500 square feet, or not over 50 feet of travel from any 
point to reach the nearest unit, plus additional units for 
special hazards as directed by the inspection authority 
having jurisdiction. The committee believes that the 
travel distance is a better and more economical basis for 
determining the units required in any occupancy rather 
than the area specification. For instance, a warehouse 
200x300 feet on the basis of area would require 24 units 
of fire extinguishers and on the travel distance basis 
would require not more than 6 units, if the aisle arrange- 
ment is properly worked out. 

For the Class “A” fire, that is, the fire in ordinary 
combustible material, extinguishers utilizing plain water, 
calcium chloride solution, the loaded stream type of ex- 
tinguisher, the foam type of extinguisher and the soda 
acid extinguisher are recommended in 18 different sizes 
and styles. 

For the Class “B” fire, that is, the fire where the 
smothering effect is of greatest importance, the carbon 
tetrachloride, carbon dioxide,: form, loaded stream type 
and dry chemical type extinguishers are recommended. 

For the Class “C” fire, that is, the fire where a non- 
conducting extinguishing agent is of importance, the one 
quart pump type carbon dioxide or dry chemical type ex- 
tinguishers are recommended. With this specific authori- 
tative information on the right types of extinguishers for 
the general hazards to be met with there is no excuse for 
anyone providing anything but the proper type of extin- 
guisher for the hazard to be controlled. The wrong type 
of extinguisher for the hazard may be worse than useless 
and is certainly less efficient. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


Cottons have been very much in the 
limelight of late. Interesting propaganda 
for this type of material was the exhibition 
held recently by The Fashion group in their 
rooms at 572 Madison Avenue, New York 
The expressed aim of this exhibition was to 
show new and dramatic uses of 1933 cot- 
tons in Fashions, Interior Furnishings and 
Industry. 


The Influence of the Past 


Included in the displays were clothes and 
accessories, upholstery and decorative fab- 
rics, household materials, rugs, men’s wear, 
trunks and hand luggage. Much attention 
was attracted by miniature models of gay 
cotton summer houses for use at the sea- 
side and in the country. 


‘ 


The influence of the past in both decora- 
tive and dress cottons was traced in clev- 
erly arranged displays. 


For instance, there 
were fascinating bits of old cottons from 
the private collection of Robert Schey, tex- 
tile collector and designer. They covered 
the period from 1810 to the early part of 
the Nineteenth Century and afforded a 
wealth of ideas for present day use. There 
were to be seen the small steel engraved 
leaves, Persian palm leaf and striped floral 
effects of the period from 1810 to 1815; 
the Persian motifs with human figures on 


striped grounds of from 1815 to 1820. Fas- 
cinating also were chintz patterns, delicate 
ruffle-and-lace patterns on muslins and old 
“folded ribbon” patterns—each typical of 
its period and each strictly applicable to 
the cotton vogue of today. 


he fashion gro 


madison avenue 


ewyer 


Hand bill designed especially by Rose 
Grimes for the Fashion Group 


Examples of old costumes in which cot- 
tons were effectively used were on display 
as, for instance, the “Gibson Girl” shirt- 
waist of the 90’s. It is interesting to note 
in this connection, that shirtwaists are be- 
ginning to appear in the best French fash- 
ions of the present moment. 


The “Gibson Girl” 
Shirtwaist 


Over fifty different manufacturers con- 
tributed to the exhibit which drew inter- 
ested crowds and created such favorable 
comment. Plaid, checks, and geometric 
florals were especially prominent among 
the patterns in woven dress cottons, and 
the crocheted and knitted divisions had to 
their credit very new and extremely stun- 
ning effects in actvie sports and beach 
clothes. Cotton raincoats were very en- 
thusiastically received. 

There is big news from Paris since the 
last cotton section of the Bulletin went to 
press. Some people may say—‘“What of 
it? Paris is far away, and few American 
women wear French clothes!” But that is 
not the point. If Paris wears pique gloves, 
for instance, and cotton coats over wool 
which is exactly what Paris is 
doing—there is a great to-do about it in 
the fashion magazines, newspapers and de- 
partment store advertising all over the 
country, and while few women wear the 
actual French gloves or coats, every woman 
who can lay hands on an American version 
of these fashions grabs it with much glee. 


dresses 


COTTON FABRIC 


At the Spring openings of the great 
dressmakers abroad cottons were much to 
the fore. They were used for everything 
town clothes, as well as country clothes 
day and evening dresses—hats, scarfs, bags 
—and for the most attractive new types of 
gloves. Ever since the reports came in 
from Paris, American glovemakers have 
been at work on the new ideas, and very 
interesting interpretations of organdie, 
pique, crash and printed cotton gloves are 
already in the shops. 


News From Paris 


Woven cottons in checks and plaids were 
much used by the Paris houses. We show 
on this page the photograph of a woven 
cotton in a little “chicken foot” effect 
which was used by Goupy, one of the im 
portant French evening 
dresses. The cotton was in gingham color- 
ings—navy and white, brown and white 
and red and white and, the gowns in which 
it was employed had flowers of the same 
and contrasting colors at the waist. The 
fabric is reproduced actual and double size, 
so that you may see how it is woven. The 
coarse diagonal is a fabric which was used 
by many of the big French houses for 
beach and country clothes. It is soft and 
thick—though not very warm, and it looks 
and hangs like wool, as indeed do many ol 
the new cottons. 


creators, tor 


The very heavy cotton 
which looks as though it might have been 
woven with strands of cord is also from 
France. The sample which was photo 
graphed is in a delicate pale blue, and in 
such pastel colors it was used to make 
summer sports coats. 
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Visiting the Mills 


BY DAVID CLARK 


BALFour MILLs 
(Continued from our issue April 6th) 


Arriving, with H. L. Sevier, at the Balfour Mills, 
which are located about two miles from Hendersonville 
on the road to Asheville, we went into the mill and found 
Superintendent W. E. Hammond in the card room. I! 
have known Ed Hammond for many years and always 
enjoy seeing him. I have gone into his mills many times, 
without notice, and always found them clean and in effi- 
cient operation. 

The Balfour Mills have 23,688 spindles and 452 looms 
on print cloths and few mills are kept as fully modern- 
ized. ‘They have recently sold 150 comparatively new 
Hopedale looms to a South Carolina mill and replaced 
them with the latest model Draper looms, which were 
running at 192 picks. The new looms have four bank 
drop wire and numerous advantages. 

Ed Hammond accompanied us over the mill and we 
spent considerable time discussing the application of 
Minerol as devised by him. The application is on the 
breaker lappers just before the cotton passes to the first 
beaters but Mr. Hammond has installed housings over 
each set of heads. It is his idea that the housings which 
are about six inches above the nozzles causes the Minerol 
to be more uniformly distributed. He was using about 
2.5 per cent of Minerol and was well pleased with the 
results, especially its effect upon his card room, which 
showed a remarkable absence of flyings. In the lapper 
room I saw one of the Gwaltney moisture regulators for 
laps. 

This device, which was invented by E. C. Gwaltney, of 
Laurel Hill, N. C., and weighs laps according to the 
amount of cotton in them, that is, an allowance is made 
on each lap for the moisture content of that particular 
lap. 

Ed Hammond said that it worked fine and that it 
greatly aided him in keeping his numbers. 

Note—Since making the visit to the Balfour mills, 
the writer happened to be in the town where the 
manufacturer of those machines (not the inventor, 
E. C. Gwaltney) is located and called at his office. 
He sent word that he was busy. He did not have 
the courtesy which he expects from mill men when 
he calls upon them. 

A large number of the spinning frames in the Balfour 
Mills have recently been changed over to the tex-rope 
drive. They were using in about equal amount the Con- 
dor belts of the Manhattan Rubber Company and those 
of Goodyear. 

Some of the spinning frames were equipped with the 
Saco-Lowell four-roll long draft system with a draft of 
about 20. They had changed over some other frames 
with a system of their own and on them were getting a 
draft of 15.35. 

An exceedingly interesting and inexpensive attachment 
[ noticed on the spinning frames was that a piece of 
leather replaced the felt at the front of the top clearers. 
This prevented eyebrows and gave the spinning a much 
neater and clearer appearance. 

While in the spinning room I met the carder and 
spinner, F. R. Peeler, and enjoyed a short talk with him. 
He said that the use of Minerol had greatly added to 
the cleanliness of both the carding and spinning room. 


The Balfour Mills have for some time had the Barber- 
Colman system of spooling and warping and Ed Ham- 
mond said that it was not only economical but greatly 
reduced the stops in weaving. They keep a very good 
report of the stops on warps and I noticed that on 34,000 
yards warps the stops were usually not over 4 and 5. 

They use two-ply selvage on their print cloths and 
twist the yarns from section beams through one of the 
neatest and best arranged systems I have ever seen. 


The twister bobbins are wound into cheeses on Bar- 
ber-Colman spoolers and put up back of the slashers but 
pass through the size and over the cylinders differently 
from the other yarns. 

As we passed out of the spinning room I noticed that 
they had installed two H. & B. American Machine Com- 
pany long draft frames, one for warp and the other for 
filling. I understand that they are trying them out. 

The slashers were equipped with double size kettles 
and Taylor instruments for temperature control. The 
warps were being finished with 7% per cent of moisture 
with only one pound steam pressure upon the cylinders. 

Before leaving I met the overseer of weaving, O. E. 
Bishop, who was formerly with the D. E. Converse 
Company, Glendale, S. C. He was certainly enthusias- 
tic about the new Draper looms and insisted upon tak- 
ing me to see them again. 


I wanted to go by the office to sée Ellison A. Smyth 
3rd, but we wanted to get to Marion, N. C., in order to 
see the mills there before night, so we were denied that 
pleasure. 

On reaching the highway we had a discussion about 
the best road to Marion. Mr. Sevier was of the opinion 
that it was best to go through Asheville, but I told him 
of a short cut through the mountains from Bat Cave to 
Old Fort, and we decided upon that route. 

Just before reaching Lake Lure we reached Bat Cave 
and a very short distance on the Asheville road turned 
off on a mountain road. 

It was an unpaved road and wound around and over 
mountains but was in good condition and the scenery was 
beautiful. We finally emerged’ at Old Fort on N. C. 
Route No. 10, the central highway of North Carolina, 
and went on to Marion, N. C., and to the Clinchfield 
Manufacturing Company, reaching there shortly before 
5 p. m. 

(Continued next week ) 


Much Interest in Cotton Week 


A meeting of the National Cotton Week Advisory 
Committee, working with the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
sponsor of the event, was held at the Merchants Club, 
New York. Enthusiastic approval was given to the pro- 
gram of promotion to date, following a full report of de- 
velopments presented by the various members of the com- 
mittee. 

According to George A. Sloan, president of the Insti- 
tute, the scope of this year’s participation will surpass 
that of 1932, when more than 25,000 retail establishments 
actively co-operated in an unprecedented sales campaign 
on cotton textiles. In addition to the stores in the larger 
cites obtaining assistance from their New York resident 
buying offices and the smaller independent merchants in 
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rural communities served by wholesale houses, practically 
all of the dry goods and notions chains are making special! 
cotton merchandising preparations. Thirty chain store 
organizations alone will bring 15,000 retail units into this 
year’s observance. 

In the chain field, support for the first time is this year 
assured by grocery and drug chains including Daniel 
Reeves of New York and the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company of Cincinnati among the former, and also from 
the Whelan Drug Company of New York, the Read Drug 
and Chemical Company of Maryland, and the H. A. 
Woods Drug Company of Indiana. 


Contributing in generous measure to the increase in 
interest on the part of retailers is the unusual co-opera- 
tion from the leading dry goods trade publications. The 
April Bulletin of the Natitonal Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation has a double-page spread treating with National 
Cotton Week. The April issue of the Merchandise Man- 
ager magazine has a twenty-page supplement discussing 
the merchandising features of the event. Other national 
trade magazines giving prominent recognition to the 
reader-interest of Cotton Week are Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, Linens and Domestics, Dress Fabrics, Style Trend, 
Chain Store Age, and the Dry Goods Merchants Trade 
Journal. 

In addition to official proclamations of National Cot- 
ton Week to be issued by the Governors of Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina, Hon. Joseph B. Ely, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, has given out a message, stating 
that he is “‘in full accord with the plan as set forth by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute” and “bidding godspeed in the 
commendable endeavor.’”’ Chambers of Commerce in 36 
cites in 12 States have announced their plans for assist- 
ing merchants in organizing co-operative promotions. 

In behalf of the cotton growers and manufacturers, 
Mr. Sloan paid special tribute to the “magnificent co- 
operation extended by both the wholesale and retail mer- 
chants throughout the nation.”’ 


Mr. Dent, president of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants, made the announcement at this meeting 
that the selling agents will again erect a large National 
Cotton Week banner over Broadway at Worth Street, as 
has been done in each of the past two years. | 

Members of the Advisory Committee attending the 
luncheon included: Magruder Dent, president, Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants, New York: W. P. 
Fickett, managing director, Textile Fabrics Association, 
New York; W. L. Pierce, president, National Association 
of Finishers of Textile Fabrics, New York; Flint Garri- 


son, director general, wholesale Dry Goods Institute, New 


York; F. S. Blanchard, representing Ernest Hood, presi- 
dent, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Also present as guests were: Maj. Stuart W. Cramer, 
Jr., Cramerton Mills; W. P. Judson, Parker Wilder & 
Co.; Col. F. H. Payne, President, Southeastern Cottons, 
Inc.; Geo. Ray, vice-president, Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, and Henry Taylor, Taylor, Clapp & Beall. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Ben Reis, of New York, president 
of the Gastonia Weaving Company, manufacturers of lab- 
els for shirts, socks, underwear, clothing, hats, etc., is here 
for several days supervising the installation of additional 
machinery for the weaving of a new and different type of 
fabric from that now manufactured. Harry Musard, 
manager of the local point, says it is running full time, 
day and night, and is operating more looms than at any 
period during the past three years. 
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Wm. B. Walker 
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BOBBIN STRIPPERS 
are profitable 


Scores of mills have installed Type-K Bobbin Strip- 
pers because they have so many advantages over 
more primitive methods. 

A copy of “Type-K Facts” is yours for the asking. 
It tells how others are saving. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 

England, Agents for Great Britain 
and Continental Europe 


Mr. Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn., 
representative for N. N. J., Pa., 
New England States and Canada. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


T. L. Lewis has resigned as superintendent of the Edna 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C., effective May 1. 


J. A. Thompson, formerly with the Micolas Mills, Opp, 
Ala., now has a position with the Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Opelika, Ala. 


V. W. Searcy has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer spinning, Whitney Manufacturing Company, 
Whitney, S. C. 


W. H. Glenn has been promoted from overseer spin- 
ning to superintendent Whitney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Whitney, S. C. 


W. M. Sherard, president and treasurer of the Green 
River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C., and agent and general 
manager of Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. C., has re- 
signed both positions. 


L. C. Coggins, formerly overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Martinsville Cotton Mills, Martinsville, Va., 
now has a similar position at the Edna Mills, Reidsville, 

W. A. L. Sibley, formerly superintendent Whitney 
Manufacturing Company, Whitney, S. C., has gone to 
Ware Shoals, S. C., to become assistant to General Man- 
ager C. P. Thompson, of the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company. 


W. J. Still, formerly superintendent of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the American Spinning Company, Greenville, 
S.C. He is a brother of F. L. Still, superintendent of the 
Victor plant of Victor-Monaghan Mills. 


Nelson N. Harte, formerly overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C., now has a 
similar position with the Martinsville Cotton Mills, Mar- 
tinsville, Va. 


J. O. Edwards has been appointed sales representative 
for the Gates Rubber Company and will work under V. 
G. Brookshire, of Charlotte, sales agent for this territory. 
Mr. Edwards will continue to act as representative for 
the Gossett Machine Company of Gastonia. 


T. A. Sizemore, who for the past 34 years has been 
superintendent of the American Spinning Company, 
Greenville, S. €., has retired from active service. Mr. 
Sizemore. is one of the pioneer superintendents of the 
South and has been very successful in operating his plant. 
He became connected with the American Spinning Com- 
pany in 1899 and has served as superintendent since that 
time. 


Robert T. Grant, of Charlotte, has been designated 
Southern sales manager and will be in charge of the 
Southern headquarters of the Titan Chemical Products, 
Inc., of Jersey City, N. J., which will establish a sales 
office for the entire Southern territory in Charlotte and 
later will provide warehouse and distributing ‘facilities 
here. This corporation manufactures sizings, oils, chem- 
icals of various kinds, colors and finishing material. The 
growth of the company’s business with textile plants and 
other large industrial mills of the Southern States in pro- 
viding them with dyes and chemicals led its officials to 
the decision to establish a Southern distributing head- 
quarters in Charlotte. 
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Auburn Students Inspect Mills 


Auburn, Ala.—An inspection trip to Lanett Bleachery 
and Dye Works, the Shawmut Mills, and the West Point 
Manufacturing Company’s testing laboratory at Shawmut 
was made this week by 20 advanced students in the Au- 
burn School of Textile Engineering, accompanied by Prof. 
G. B. Ordway and other members of the faculty. 


Students observed actual testing and dyeing operations 
of fabrics. 


A similar inspection trip was made previously to the 
Russell Manufacturing Company’s mills and bleachery 
at Alexander City. 


Professor Ordway expressed his appreciation to the 
courtesy shown the group by mill officials. 


OBITUARY 


ELI BAXTER SPRINGS 


Funeral services for Eli Baxter Springs, who died at 
the New York Hospital after an operation for gall-stones, 
were held Saturday at 4:30 o’clock in Charlotte, N. C. 
He was 81 years of age, a brother of the late Col. Leroy 
Springs, and uncle of Elliott W. Springs, head of the 
important group of mills in and about Lancaster, S. C. 

For many years he had been a cotton manufacturer 
and a cotton trader. Mr. Springs served a term as mayor 
of Charlotte, and then went to New York to become a 
member of J. H. Parker & Co., cotton brokers. This 
firm was succeeded by Springs & Co., of which he became 
a member, and confined himself to the cotton trading end 
of the business. Mr. Springs resigned from the company 
after a while, and continued his large operations on the 
Cotton Exchange alone. He was a member of the Ex- 
change until his death. 

He was unmarried, and is survived by two brothers, 
R. A. Springs, of New York, and B. D. Springs, of Char- 
lotte, and a sister of Charlotte. Eli B. Springs 2d, a 
New York cotton broker, is a nephew. 


J. MARION DAVIS 


Newberry, S. C.—J. Marion Davis, 62, one of the best 
known men of Newberry, died last Friday morning at:the 
local hospital following an operation. Mr. Davis was 
prominently identified in all civic affairs of the city. 

He was superintendent of the Newberry Cotton Mill 
for the past 30 years, was a member of the State Highway 
Commission, a member of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club. He was a former mayor of this city, a former 
district governor of Kiwanis and a past president of the 
local Kiwanis Club. He was a devoted member of the 
West End Baptist church and was superintendent of the 
Sunday school. 

Mr. Davis was one of Newberry’s most influential and 
outstanding citizens. He was a self-educated man, had 
a keen eye for business, and it was largely through his 
foresightedness that the Newberry mill has achieved such 
success. He was a man who was loved and admired by 
practically all classes. His association as superintendent 
of the mill brought him in close contact with people in 
all lines of work and in this way he made many friends 
in almost every section of the State. 

Mr. Davis, though apparently in the best of physical 
health, had been a sufferer for the past several years but 
this, however, was not known except to his family and 
most intimate friends. 
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The mill where he had labored for so many years stood 
idle through respect to his memory and the laborers 
grouped themselves about the mill premises. 

Mr. Davis was twice married. Surviving his first wife 
are four children, three sons and a daughter, Arnold Da- 
vis, of Baton Rouge, La.; Edward Davis and Clarence 
Davis, of Little Rock, Ark., and Mrs. M. B. Olisby, of 
West Point, Miss. His second wife, who was Miss Ma- 
mie Jones, of Ridge Springs, and a small daughter, Ma- 
rion Davis, and a sister, Mrs. L. F. O'Dell, of Newberry, 
also survive. 


Much Interest in S. T. A. Anniversary 
Meeting 


A great deal of interest is already being shown in the 
coming meeting of the Southern Textile Association, to 
be held in Charlotte on May 26 and 27. 

The meeting, which will celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Association, is expected to draw a record 
breaking attendance. A special “birthday program”’ in 
keeping with the anniversary celebration is being worked 
out and promises to be of unusual interest. It is hoped 
to announce the names of the speakers at an early date. 

The Charlotte Textile Club will be hosts for the meet- 
ing. The club is composed of representatives of the va- 
rious machinery and supply houses in Charlotte and the 
members will take an active part in making the conven- 
tion a success. A special committee from the club has 
been named to work with the officials of the Association 
in handling details of the meeting. This committee, as 


‘announced by President G. G. Slaughter, of the club, ‘is 


composed of Junius M. Smith, of the Textile Bulletin, 
who is chairman; James A. Taylor, of the Leaksville 
Woolen Mills; W. A. Kennedy, of the W: A. Kennedy 


Company; Ike Wynne, of Universal Winding Company, | 


and Emmet Steger, of the Sherwin-Williams Company. 
AssociIATE MEMBERS TO MEET 

The Associate Members Division of the Association 
will meet on Thursday night, May 25, preceding the con- 
vention. Lewis W. Thomason, of the N. Y. & N. J. Lu- 
bricant Co., is president of this group which was organ- 
ized at the annual meeting in Hendersonville last sum- 
mer. The members plan a “Dutch Supper” which will be 
arranged by one of the local committees. 

Headquarters for the convention will be at the Char- 
lotte Hotel, and the several sessions will be held there. 


Textile Meetings in April and May 


The following schedule shows the time and place of 
textile meetings which have been announced for April 
and May: 


April 21, at Charlotte—-Master Mechanics Division of 
Southern Textile Association. 

April 27,.at N. C. State Textile School, Raleigh, N. C. 
—Eastern Carolina Division of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 

April 28 and 29, at Pinehurst, N. C.—Annual Conven- 
tion, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

May 11, at Ranlo, N. C.—-Gaston County Division of 
Southern Textile Association. 


May 18 and 19, at Sea Island Beach, Ga.—Annual 
meeting of Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Geor- 
gia. 

May 26 and 27, at Charlotte—Annual Meeting South- 
ern Textile Association. 
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Card Clothing 


gives you these 


DEFINITE 
ECONOMIES 


Long Life 
Fewer Machine Stops 
Even, Uniform Laps 
Faster, Smoother Carding 


In these days of close profits, no textile 
manufacturer can afford to ignore excessive 
costs in ANY manufacturing operation. 


Have you checked up recently on your 
Carding costs? If the expenses in this de- 
partment are running too high, chances are 
the trouble lies in the card clothing. No 
matter how good your machines are, they 
can’t do efficient, economical work with 
worn or inferior clothing. 


Why not equip your cards NOW with 
TUFFER Card Clothing and share the 
above economies with mills all over the 
country which are using this Howard Bros. 
product built by almost 70 years’ experi- 
ence. 


A representative from our Southern plant 
will be glad to give you full particulars. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


| Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 
Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Branches: 
Dallas, Texas, Philadelphia, Pa.. Washington, D. C. 
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How a Comb Box 
Taught Economy 


Oil didn’t last—and comb boxes: seemed to 
need constant refilling— 
Then NON-FLUID OIL was suggested—one 
comb box was emptied and filled with NON- 
FLUID OIL—and it showed immediate re- 
sults— 
A check-up—at the end of the month proved 
that NON-FLUID OIL had outlasted liquid 
oil several times—and saved both labor and 
lubricant expense. 
Try this test in one of your comb 
boxes—write for sample and 
bulletin, ‘“‘Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.” 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. I. Atianta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


REGISTERED 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


SPRAY 


YOUR RAW STOCK 
Dyed, Bleached or Natural Cotton 


The added lubrication makes the cotton 
Card, Draw and Spin better...reduces 
Dust and Lint. 


MINEROL conditions the fibre and softens 
the natural coatings, so that the cotton reacts 
more readily to subsequent operations, such 
as @ Dyeing @ Bleaching @ Mercerizing. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 


BRETON 


PATENTED 


MINREROL AIDS TEXTILE FINISHING 
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Program for American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Meeting 


The following is the complete program for the annual 
meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Pinehurst, N. C., on April 28 and 29: 


FIRST SESSION 


FripaAy, Aprit 28, 10 A. M. 
1. Convention called to order by President B. B. Gos- 
sett. 
2. Invocation. 
3. Announcement of Committees: 
a. Nominations. 
b. Resolutions. 
4. Address—B. B. Gossett, President, American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, Charlotte, N. C. 


5. Address—-A. S. Dewing, Professor of Finance, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
6. Address—Wm. D. Anderson, President, Bibb Manu- 


facturing Company, Macon, Ga. 
7. Announcements and adjournment. 
SECOND SESSION 
1:00 P. M. 


_Lunch—Main Dining Room. 
| Print Cloth Meeting—Crystal Room. 
| Board of Government Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


of North Carolina—Private Dining Room. 
2:30 P. M. 


Meeting Carded Yarn Group. 


Committee Meetings. 


| Recreation—Golf. 
THIRD SESSION 
FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 8:00 P. M. 
ANNUAL BANQUET 
Toastmaster—President B. B. Gossett. 


_1. Introduction of Honor Guests by Toastmaster. 


| 2. Address 


Manus McCloskey, Brigadier General, U. 
S. Army, Commanding, Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Address—Josiah W. Bailey, U. S. Senator, Raleigh, 
Fae 


ww 


FOURTH SESSION 
SATURDAY, AprIL 29,10 A. M. 
EXECUTIVE BUSINESS SESSION 
1. €onvention called to order by President B. B. Gos- 
sett. 
2. Report of Secretary and Treasurer—W. M. McLau- 
rine, Charlotte, N. C. 
3. Report of Committees: 
a. Cotton—S. M. Beattie, Chairman, Greenville. 

b. Cotton Standards—A. W. Fisher. 

c. Traffic—Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, Chairman, 
Flat Rock, N. C., Carl R. Cunningham, Traf- 
fic Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 

d. Arkwrights—T. H. Webb, Chairman, Concord, 
N. C. 

e. Textile Foundation and National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., Stuart W. Cramer, 
Cramerton, N. C. 

f. Resolutions. 

g. Nominations. 

Election of Officers. 


4. 

5. Presentation of Medal. 
6. Unfinished Business. 
7. New Business. 

8. Adjournment. 
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Georgia Association to Meet May 18 


The thirty-third Annual Convention of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia will be held at the 
Cloister Hotel, Sea Island Beach, Ga., on May 18-19, 
according to an announcement issued Saturday from the 
executive offices of the Association in Atlanta. 

While definite plans for the program have not yet 
been completed, it is quite probable that the general 
theme of the meeting will have to do with the relations 
between the cotton textile industry and the various gov- 
ernmental activities. This is a subject of particular im- 
portance to the industry at the present time in view of 
the pending legislation in Congress dealing with farm 
relief and the restriction of the hours of labor provided 
under the Black bill. Both of these measures, if enacted, 
will have a very profound effect on the cotton mills of the 
South, and several outstanding speakers will be selected 
to discuss this important subject. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia is 
one of the oldest trade associations in the South, having 
been organized in 1900 at Warm Springs, Ga. During its 
thirty-three years of continuous activity it has contrib- 
uted much to the growth and progress of the cotton textile 
industry in Georgia, and among its members have been 
many of the State’s most prominent leaders in industrial, 
civic, and political affairs. 

Officers of the Association this year, who will be in 
charge of the meeting at Sea Island Beach, are: Presi- 
dent, Norman E. Elsas, of Atlanta, secretary of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills; vice-president and treasurer, 
L. L. Jones, of Canton, treasurer of the Canton Cotton 
Mills; general counsel, Hatton Lovejoy, of LaGrange: 
secretary, T. M. Forbes, of Atlanta; and traffic manager, 
C. T. Kilgore, of Atlanta. 


Gaston County Division To Meet May 11 

The Gaston County Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will meet May 11 at 7:30 p. m. at the Com- 
munity House of the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ranlo. The meeting was originally scheduled for 
May 5. 

The discussion will be based on the following ques- 
tions: 

What is the maximum draft advisable for cotton 1- 
inch, 1 1-3-inch, 1%-inch, 1 3-16-inch, and 1%-inch in 
length? 

Is it possible to maintain the same break with longer 
draft than is generally used? 

Ic it possible to maintain the same evenness with draft 
longer than is generally used? 

Can you draft longer with a slight middle roll than 
with the regular roll? 

What are the advantages of leather over cork roll? 

What are the advantages of cork over leather roll? 

Is there any advantage in re-grooving spindle whorls? 

Has a doubler any advantage over a spooler in prepar- 
ing yarn for twisters? 

Which is the best traveler for wet twisting, bronze or 
steel ? 

Does the self-oiling twister ring have advantages over 
the plain ring? 

What advantages has the large water roll over the 
smaller roll? 

What is the best method of cleaning wet twister ring 
rails? 

What is the best method of preventing cut yarn on 
winders? 
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1931 A Successful Starte 
e 1932 An Enthusiastic Repeat 
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And for 1933 
the Opportune Occasion 
to Dominate 
a Business Revival 


Again this year more than 25,000 alert retailers will unite in 
a concerted plan of action to promote and sell cotton goods 
of all kinds during the week of May 15 to 20. Renewed 
support is evident on all sides. This is the time to dramatize 
cotton—-assist your local stores—get your customers ready 
to take every advantage of this profitable, nation-wide sell- 
ing event—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


Valuable help for retailers is avail- 
able from the Cotton-Textile Institute, 

a which has prepared merchandising, * 
promotion, and publicity bulletins. 


The COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
320 Broadway, New York City 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Published Every Thursday By 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davip CLARK... _.._Managing Editor 
D. H. Hit, Jr. Associate Editor 
Juntus M. Business Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance fe $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union deaths’ 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Running Around in Circles 


They are running around in circles in Wash- 
ington and nobody knows what is going to be 
done or where they are going to land. 

College professors installed in high places are 
grinding out theories by the yard, and these 
wise men, very few of whom could successfully 
hold a position in the business world, know ex- 
actly what should be done to every cog in our 
business and economic system to restore pros- 
perity. 

Organized minorities such as the American 
Federation of Labor and the National Child La- 
bor Committee are seeing their “ultimate aims’”’ 
which they never dreamed accomplishing 
brought forward as measures worthy of serious 
consideration and, of course, these organized 
minorities are seizing the opportunity and taking 
advantage of the people of this country while 
they are in distress. 


Senator Bailey in a very able address on Tues- 
day appealed to the Senators “not to abandon 
the ship of state for any sort of raft the unthink- 
ing might set afloat,” but as they ran around in 
circles they paid scant heed to his patriotic ap- 
peal. 


There are two 30-hour bills before Congress, 
one the Black bill which has just been passed by 
the Senate, and the Connery Bill, introduced by 
Congressman Connery of Lynn, Mass. They 
_are slightly different in text but between the ad- 
vocates of the two measures there is a gradually 
widening gap which will probably cause a great 
battle. 


It is contended by the sponsors of the Black 
Bill that the measure will mean an increase in 
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wage costs so that 30 hours work will yield the 
wage-earner the Same pay as he formerly got for 
hours in excess of the new schedule. As Senator 
Black puts it, unless there is an increase in the 
total of wages paid and hence an increase in pur- 
chasing power, the plan would not succeed as an 
aid to business recovery. He claims that the 
increases in wage costs will be absorbed by capi- 
tal or by the consumer. 

Congressman Connery says that if the 30-hour 
week is to increase the cost of producing goods 
in the United States that it should be made to 
apply to imported goods; that is, no goods 
should be imported unless made under a 30-hour 
week abroad, otherwise there will be a flood 
of low priced imports and American manufactur- 
ers not being able to compete could not even run 
30 hours and instead of more labor being em- 
ployed in the United States more establishments 
would be forced to close. 

Miss Perkins, the Secretary of Labor, with her 
eyes upon the coming economic conference, dur- 
ing which President Roosevelt is supposed to 
make trades for the purpose of extending im- 
ports and exports .between countries, says that 
the 30-hour bill must not apply to imported 
goods. 

The allotment feature of the farm bill will 
force manufacturers and processors to pay a 
heavy tax which will increase the cost of produc- 
tion and the 30-hour law with its minimum wage 
provisions will force production costs still higher 
and then European countries, already with the 
advantage of depreciated currencies and low 
wage scales, will be allowed to flood the United 
States with goods against which our manufactur- 
ers can not compete. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins says that she'tec- 
ommends that her department be given the 
power to regulate hours of labor and that a mini- 
mum wage law be enacted. 

Miss Perkins explains that manufacturers in 
emergency cases would be granted extension of 
hours for periods not exceeding 10 weeks but 
that a definite limit of eight hours a day would 
be enforced. 

Her memorandum urges establishment of two 
boards, one to control the hours of labor and the 
other to handle problems arising from the mini- 
mum wage ruling. 

Congressman Connery said this week: 

We will also consider the question of a minimum wage 
in the bill. I have opposed the minimum wage in the 
past. I might be for it if I can be assured it will not 
destroy collective bargaining by the labor unions and will 
not result in the minimum wage becoming the maximum. 

They are proposing to strip the States of all 
of their reserved powers and place them in the 
hands of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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~—New York Tribune 


The cost of producing goods in the United 
States is to be increased by an allotment tax and 
the 30-hour week, trade between countries is to 
be increased by lowering the tariff and not plac- 
ing restriction upon imported goods which will 
make the manufacturers of same conform to our 
prevailing restrictions. 


When our manufacturers find that under mach 
conditions they can not operate even 30 hours 
per week, Miss Perkins will probably bring in 
some new professors with some new theories. 

They are running around in circles in Wash- 
ington. The editor of this publication is spend- 
ing much time there and knows the situation. 


Two weeks of bad weather over the cotton 
belt would advance the price of cotton and do 
more for the farmers and cotton manufacturers 
than all the fool plans which are now under con- 
sideration at Washington. 

The advance in cotton would give the farmers 
a purchasing power and as they began to buy 
the merchants and the industries would be lifted 
out of their distress. 


Bad weather over the wheat belt has advanced 
wheat to 65 cents and it is predicted that it will 
go to 75 cents, at least. 


Western farmers have more money as the re- 
sult of the wheat advance and none of it came 
from legislation. 


If many of the present proposals at Washing- 
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ton are enacted President Stalin of Soviet. Rus- 
sia will soon be sending a delegation for the pur- 
pose of getting some new ideas. 


The Cone Family Pay Bank Depositors 


Because the bank at Proximity, N. C., a sub- 
urb of Greensboro, was established by the late 
Caesar Cone, the Cone family have voluntarily 
assumed the obligation to pay in full all the 
depositors in that bank. 

It has been some years since the Textile Bank 
which Caesar Cone established was absorbed by 
the N. C. Bank & Trust Co., now closed, and 
became a branch of that company, but because 
he established the bank, the Cone family are 
paying the depositors in full. 

It is a fine tribute to one of the finest citizens 
North Carolina has ever produced. 


When, at the age of 21, the editor of this jour- 
nal made his first trip as salesman for the D. A. 
Tompkins Company of Charlotte he called at 
the Proximity Manufacturing Company to see 
about a roller covering order, and not knowing 
any better, sent his card to the president, Caesar 
Cone. 

Most presidents would have sent a subordi- 
nate to tell the salesman whom to see, but Cae- 
sar Cone came himself and we have never for- 
gotten the gracious and pleasant manner in 
which he explained the situation to a young 
salesman. 


Caesar Cone was one of the leading. and most: 


successful business men of the South, but he had 
more than any other man we have ever known, 
the rare faculty of transferring details to subor- 
dinates and his time was always his own. 


While there was no legal or moral obligation 
to pay the depositors of the closed branch bank, 
the Cone family have done that which Caesar 
Cone would have done. 


Another Stretch-C Out ‘System 


A negro tenant on a Georgia farm, while plow- 
ing with a bull, was accompanied by his small 
son carrying a cat, and being asked the reason, 
responded as follows: 

“Boss, de cat on dat bull’s back is de only thing what’ll 
bring him out of a balk. De boy put de cat on his back 
and pull de cat along by his tail and de way dat ox make 
up his mind to go back to plowing is sumpin’ else agains.” 

We suggest that the matter be referred to the 
committee of the South Carolina Legislature 
which has been trying to regulate the stretch-out 
system. They, probably, can prescribe the max- 
imum distance that the cat can be dragged, along 
the back of the bull. . 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensbero, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high ge is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 


Greenvilie, 8. C. Atianta, Ga. 


Tel. 479 P. O. Box 12 


All Grades 
COTTON WASIE RAYON 


Inquiries solicited 


Commission Agents for Carolina Mills 


D. W. PEACH 


224 W. Main St. Gastonia, N. C. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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Gotpvit_e, S. C.—The Joanna Cotton Mills has be- 
gun overhauling 356 of their spinning frames, using the 
Guillet system of overhauling. 


Ata.—The Cotton Mill Products Company is 
adding 16 spinning frames. 

STARKVILLE, Miss.—-The J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill is 
installing some additional spinning frames. 


Kosciusko, Mrss.—The Aponaug Manufacturing Com- 
pany is installing some additional equipment, including a 
cloth calender, one picker and one slasher. The work is 
in charge of R. F. Goodroe. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C.—Installation of machinery for a 
necktie factory to be known as the Carolina Neckwear 
Company was begun this week. 

The factory, which will employ 25 workers, will be 
operated by J. R. Hinshaw, of Asheboro, in the former 
American Legion building. 

SPARTANBURG, 8S. C.—The Pioneer Braid Mill machin- 
ery and equipment at Laurens is likely to begin active 
operations at an early date if plans set up work out sat- 
isfactorily, according to announcement of L. C. Barks- 
dale, secretary of the Laurens Business League. He 
states that a representative of New York interests has 
been in Laurens recently and is considering buying or 
renting the property, which has stood idle for more than 
a year. 


GIBSONVILLE, N. C.——-Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, 
Inc., have been appointed sole selling agents for the Vir- 
ginia Cotton Mills of Swepsonville, N. C. The plant 
manufactures cotton and rayon rabrics in the greige and 
finished state. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders, Mrs. Minnie L. 
Baker was elected president to succeed W. C. Kirkpat- 
rick. Lynn B. Williamson was made vice-president and 
treasurer, Walter M. Williams, secretary, and J. R. 
Copeland, general superintendent. Executive offices will 
be combined with those of the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, 
Inc., of Burlington. 

Equipment of the mills, according to the latest direc- 
tories, includes 36 cards, 504 narrow looms, 14,172 spin- 
dies, dyeing, finishing and bleaching departments. 


LexINGTon, N. C.—A compromise verdict for $1,000, 
together with costs of the case, was awarded Superior 
Hosiery Mill, of this city, against the S. H. Kress Com- 
pany, national store concern, in Superior Court. The 
plaintiff had sued for $3,000, and alleged breach of con- 
tract for 3,000 dozen men’s half hose ordered by the 
Kress concern to be made in the factory here beginning 
August 1, 1931. The plaintiff showed that the purchaser 
took 1,400 dozen between July, 1931, and March, 1932, 
but refused the remaining 1,600 dozen contracted for. It 
was the contention of the plaintiff that the refusal of the 
store concern to live up to its contract was prompted by 
a drop in prices in the hosiery trade. After the plaintiff 
had presented evidence before a jury the defendant con- 


cern agreed to a compromise verdict for $1,000 and costs. 
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BurRLINGTON, N. C.—May Hosiery Mills, Inc., is 
named defendant in a suit for $250,000 damages filed in 
New York by the Celanese Corporation of America, ac- 
cording to information received here. 

It is alleged by the plaintiff that the defendant cor- 
poration has been selling half hose bearing the name 
“Celanese” when it contains no celanese. The action is 
based, it is said, on an advertisement of the defendant 
company in a trade magazine and elsewhere. 


Papers in the suit, returnable on April 18th, were 
served on Herbert M. Kaiser, New York sales manager, 
at 91 Worth street. 


W. H. May, president of the corporation, one of the 
leaders in the hosiery business in the United States, issued 
the following statement in reference to the pending ac- 
tion. 


“May Hosiery Mills, Inc., has been sued in the court 
of New York by Celanese Corporation of America be- 
cause the May Hosiery Mills, Inc., had inadvertently in 
advertising used the trade name of a material which trade 
name was the exclusive property of Celanese Corporation 
of America. 

“The suit is primarily to prohibit the May Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., from using such trade name in future adver- 
tising. It is understood that May Hosiery Mills, Inc.., 
will not use such trade name in future advertising.”’ 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Norman A. Boren, Greensboro 
attorney, has been appointed receiver for the Pomona 
Mills, Inc., in an action started in Superior Court by 
Fielding L. Fry, upon behalf of himself and other pre- 
ferred stockholders. 

The receiver will continue operation of the mills pend- 
ing an adjustment of claims and counter claims between 
the mills and the old Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Company, which was succeeded by Southeastern 
Cottons, Inc. Counsel for the litigants referred to the 
court action as a “protective receivership” to make possi- 
ble continued operation of the mills to provide employ- 
ment for its workers pending a settlement of the matters 
at issue. 

It is alleged in the plaintiff's complaint that the de- 
fendant, Pomona Mills, Inc., is heavily indebted to the 
old Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company. 
However, it is understood that the mills contend that 
their counter claim against the manufacturing and com- 
mission company equals the latter concern’s claims 
against the mills, which deny any liabilities. 

Approximately $500,000 is involved in the claims and 
counterclaims of the mills and Hunter Company, it was 
learned from counsel. The litigation centers around a 
disagreement over sums which each company contends the 
other owes it, according to counsel for the mills, who as- 
serted that there is no contention that their client is in- 
solvent. 

The receivership action was started for th~ purpose of 
protecting the mills’ assets and continuing operation, so 
that the approximately 500 workers in the mills would 
not be inconvenienced by a cessation of activities. There 
are approximately 1,200 persons residing in the mill vil- 
lage, who are dependent upon operation of the mills for 
their maintenance and support. | 

The plaintiff in the receivership action, Mr. Fry, is a 
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UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


for real service— 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 

Flat, Oval and Round Wire 
The Bowen Vertical Steel 

The Bowen Vertical Bronze 

The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For Spinning and Twisting 
lf you require 


1. Uniformity 
2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 

3. Longer Life 

4. Quality Product 
First Quality Frame Spun Yarns are produced only 
by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to 
their performance and manufacture ... Universal 
Standard Ring Travelers . . . meet these require- 
ments, and more, effect a gratifying saving in ring 
and traveler costs by the extra measure of service 


and life they assure ... Order now . . . Samples 
upon request. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 
Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 
MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. Gilligan 
SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 


Oliver B. Land 
A Trave 


ler for Every Fibre 
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preferred stockholder of the Pomona Mills Company, in 
which it is understood that the old Hunter Manufactur- 
ing and Commission Company was a large stockholder. 


Scottsporo, ALA.—A new company, the Tennessee 
Valley Manufacturing Company, has been formed and 
has taken over the properties of the Scottsboro Hosiery 
Mills and will begin immediate operation of the mills 
under the management of C. E. Spivey, who has been 
manager for several years. A number of orders are al- 
ready on hand, Mr. Spivey stated, and the industry will 
increase operations as rapidly as justified. For several 
weeks the plant has been idle. 


CotumsiA, S. C.—The South Carolina Tax Commis- 
sion has placed the assessment and equalization of the 
cotton mills and other textile industries in Oconee county 
for the year 1932, as follows: Courtney Manufacturing 


Co., at Newry, $243,000; Kenneth Cotton Mills, at Wal- 
halla, $75,000; Lonsdale Mills, at Seneca, $476,000; 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM. HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mpc. Co. SACO. ME. 


Pee eee eee epee 


Diwon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon’s Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 
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Oconee Mills, at Westminster, $132,000, and Victor-Mon- 
aghan Mills, Walhalla plant, at Walhalla, $200,000. This 
makes the total assessed value of the five textile manufac- 
turing industries of this county total $1,126,000. 


DurHAM, N. C.—In Durham County Superior Court, 
Judge M. V. Barnhill, of Rocky Mount, N. C., signed a 
court order restraining Abraham M. Ellis: and Arthur 
First, of Pennsylvania, from foreclosure of a mortgage, 
which they hold on machinery in the Ruth Hosiery Mills 
of Durham, and ordering them to appear before him at 
2:30 April 23, to show cause why the restraining order 
should not be continued until the matter is threshed out 
in the civil courts. 

The order was granted after W. J. Berry, owner of the 
mill, had filed a petition alleging that the defendants had 
violated an agreement with him whereby $7,380 due on 
several promissory notes was to be settled in full and the 
chattel mortgage cancelled. 

Mr. Berry claims the defendants entered into a con- 
tract with him whereby he was to .pay $10,000 in cash 
and 10 cents per dozen on all hosiery manufactured in 
his mill in return for the cancellation of the mortgage. 
He says this agreement has been set aside by the defend- 
ants who have advertised the machinery, valued at $100,- 
000, for sale on April 18. 


Hosiery Men Oppose Black Bill 


Overwhelming opposition to the Black 30-hour bill has 
been voiced by members of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 

Answers to a questionnaire sent out by the association 
office showed that 72 per cent of those answering opposed 
such legislation and 28 per cent favored it. 

The association is requesting its members to write to 
their Congressmen, expressing their opinion of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The Black bill, which passed the Senate last week, pro- 
vides that no article or commodity except milk and its 
products shall be shipped in interstate or foreign com- 
merce which was produced in this country in any plant 
employing any person more than six hours a day five 


Wills Home to Mill Company “"" 


Macon, Ga.—Polly Stewart’s last thoughts were of 
those who gave her a job in the prime of life and cared 
for her in old age, and so the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the South’s greatest textile firms, is heir to 
a modest little home in the negro quarter. 

The negro started work in the big plant longer ago 
than most employees remember. She was diligent and 
for that the company liked her. She was thrifty and by 
means of that she bought her home in east Macon. 

The years crept upon Polly Stewart and after awhile 
she was not able to work. Ten years ago they sent her 
home to stay and told her not to worry about doctor’s 
bills or household expenses. 

The other day Polly died at the age of 74 and left a 
will bequeathing her residence to the Bibb Company. 
days a week. 


Chas. Stone Plant Enlarged 


Additional equipment is being installed in Chas. H. 
Stone’s Chemical Works, in West Charlotte, which will 
be used for the manufacture of a number of textile chem- 
icals not heretofore made in the South, 
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“We, the employees of Union 
Bleachery, in mass meeting assem- 
bled, wish to place ourselves on rec- 
ord as being most emphatically op- 
posed to the so-called “30-hour” bill 
(Senate Bill No. 158 which was in- 
troduced in the U. S. Senate by Sen- 
ator Black of Alabama), which has 
already been passed by the U. S. 
Senate, as it not only very seriously 
affects our individual interests as 
workers, but in our opinion would 
operate to seriously cripple the plant 
which gives us employment, we are 
affixing our signatures to a petition 
to be sent to our Congressman, J. J. 
McSwain, in order that he may be 
apprised of our concern, and for the 
purpose of beseeching him to throw 
the weight of his influence against 
this unnecessary and harmful piece 
of legislation. 


‘‘We wish to make it clear that this 
action is taken by us without sugges- 
tion or influence of our employers, 
and we are hereby acting independ- 
ently of any action they may here- 
after take in connection with this 
matter.”’ 

A petition, headed with the above 
resolution, and signed by all the em- 
ployees of Union Bleachery, number- 
ing near three hundred, is being for- 
warded to Congressman J. J. Mc- 
Swain. 

It is reported that employees of 
other plants in the Southern field are 
preparing to follow the lead of Union 
Bleachery’s employees in voicing pro- 
test against this proposed legislation. 


Employees Oppose 
30-Hour Week 


Greenville, S. C.—A mass meeting 
of workers of Union Bleachery was 
held here at which the ‘30-hour bill” 


was read to them by one of their 
number. After spirited discussion, it 
was unanimously decided to voice op- 
position to the bill’s enactment into 
law, and the following resolution was 


adopted: 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7787 
434 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 

Aleo Wineton-Saiem, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 
special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoM BSTIO ExPorT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THoMas StT., NEw YorkK 


H. M. McCord 


100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Ashland 4-0345 


161 Devonshire St. 
Boston 
Liberty 5943 


Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
Rittenhouse 2185 


Southern Representative 


W. G. Pattison 
Tel.—Charlotte—2-0264 
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3 COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Buying in the primary cotton goods mar- 
kekst was considérably more active in the past week. 
Sales were estimated to have been in excess of production, 
with prospects that the mills can continue on the present 
schedules at least through May. A great many mills 
would not offer goods further than May, others were 
willing to sell into June, some of them were withdrawn 
entirely. Prices were strong and showed a rising ten- 
dency. 

The market responded to the inflation reports, result- 
ing in considerable business being placed in a number of 
the print cloths and sheetings. Prices were strengthened 
fairly generally, with advances of one-eighth cent being 
quoted on a great many constructions. 

In the print cloths, the 64x60, 5.35 yard was generally 
held at 3% cents, which represented an advance of one- 
eighth cent. 

Sheetings were generally firmer at advances of one- 
eighth cent or more, but there were instances where goods 
had been bought at previous prices. 

Narrow print cloths were strong and active. Good 
sales of 32-inch 6.50-yard 64x60s were made at 3 cents, 
and there were further sales of good quantities at 3% 
cents. The 27-inch 7.60s were again active at 23% cents, 
and there was some business in 28-inch 7.30s at 2% 
cents. 


Carded broadcloths were taken in good amounts. On 
Saturday the last of the 80x60s at 334 cents were re- 
ported sold, and at the close the market was strong at 
3% cents. Good business was done in 100x60s at 45@ 
cents and many were asking 434 cents. 


In standard numbers, fine goods markets were gener- 
ally quiet except the continued demand for fabrics suit- 
able for the permanent organdie finish. The 40-inch 9- 
yard 76x72 combed lawns continued in active demand, 
and spots were difficult to buy at any price. 


Print cloths, 28-in.. 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_.. 2¥% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__ 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s | 4¥, 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 5 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 4" 
Denims 
Dress ginghams | 9 
Staple ginghams 6 
Standard prints 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


¥i 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Business in carded yarns was more 
active during the closing days of the week than at any 
other time this year. Many consumers were trying to 
cover at the old prices at the week-end, but spinners were 
asking higher prices as a result of the better demand and 
higher cotton prices. Spinners of carded knitting yarns 
reported sales to be running four times as high as last 
year and shipments on old contracts were at least twice 
as active as last year. Many shipments were being made 


out of stock with the result of further reducing supplies 
on hand. 


The demand for weaving yarns also improved. It Is 
believed that the better sales recently made are due both 
to the desire of buyers to anticipate higher prices, which 
appear to be developing due to inflationary influences 
and also a result of the very light buying that has been 
going on in recent months. The volume of unfilled orders 
has shown an encouraging increase. There is a general 
belief here that new buying will develop here during the 
next month and it is thought that spinners are going to 
be able to operate much more freely than was the case 
last spring and summer. 


While demand has gradually enlarged, available sources 
of supply have diminished. This is shown by an author- 
itative report which discloses that carded knitting sale 
yarn spinners are operating at about half their normal 
capacity, while among carded weaving yarn mills pro- 
duction of ordinary quality sale yarn is down to about 
one-third of normal. 


Spinners have been booking business at a rate which is 
very materially in excess of their output during the last 
few weeks. As a result, their unfilled orders have reached 
the highest total since last fall. Shipments during the 
last four or five weeks have exceeded production, thereby 
drawing spinners’ unsold stocks of yarn down to a new 
low level. 

From the primary markets, the effects of widespread 
expectation of inflation have spread into the various 
traces using sale yarn. 


Southern Single Warps -19 
40s = 4%- 
6 -l S -------------- > 
Southern Two-Ply Chain --18%-14 
w 16s 14%-15 
arps 20s 15 -15% 
ee 18 --13% Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
13%-14 and 4-ply 11%- 
14%-15 Colored strips, 8s, 
and 4-ply 14%- 
24s 16%-17 White carpets, 8s 
30s and 4-ply 12%- 
25 -26 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
-26 8s, 1-ply 11%-12 
Southern Single Skeins Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 11%-12 
RRR ara 12%-13 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 12 -12% 
10s . 13. - 12s, 2-ply 12%-13 
18 -138% 16s, 2-ply 13%-14 
20s, 2-ply 14 -14% 
16s 30s, 2-ply 16%- 
16 -_. 86s, 2-ply 18 -18% 
16%-_. Southern Frame Cones 
18 - &s 12%-13 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 12s ; 13%- 
13%-14 l4s . 14 - 
10s ‘ 13 -13% 18s 15 - 
12s 13%-14 20s 16 - 
l4s 14 ~-14% 22s 16 -15% 
16s 14%-15 248 ~ 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 

Company 

ATLANTA 
Textile 


Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
A Known by the 
VV NS Customers It 
Keeps 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and sup plies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 
Memphis, Tenn 

AKTIVIN CORPF., The. 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St.. Charlotte, N 


Akren, O. 
L 


C.; Moore, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
535 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse. 301 E. 7th St Charlotte, N. C.. Paul 


Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New 


ge City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 
Cc 
ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bide.. Charlotte, 
N. c.. R. EB. Buck, Mer. Sou. Reps Harold T. 
Buck Winecoff Hotel. Atlanta. Ga.: Frank W. 
Johnson. P. O. Box 354. Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. F 


Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5s. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. So 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave... S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave.., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 


__BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 


York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte. N. C.: W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 
Spartanburg, S. C.;: R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St... 
Macon, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.:Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdig., Greenville, 


Gastonia 


C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; 


Mill ‘Suply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- 
Sou. Office: Bidg.. ‘Charlotte, 


York City, Sou. Reps: M. L. ox 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stoug P. O. Box 70l, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Hilisboro, N. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S6&t., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E  Meegeeneaang 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Po Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Luther Hotel *Choriotte. Char- 
lotte, N. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester. Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; 8S. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, 


CAMPBELL @ CO., 


Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ge 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou 
Reps., E Spencer, Box 1281, Chariotte, - 
R. B. Embree, Lynchburg Va Cc 
Lynchburg. Va.; KR. E. Got iedy. Greensboro. N 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses. 242 Forsyth St.. S W.. Atlanta, Ga., 
Ww. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
WN. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
WwW. Pirst St., Charlotte. N. C., Wm. P 
Mgr. Sou Reps.: dD. C Newnan. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N 
Dabbs. 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
w. R. Ivey. 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; J. M 
Howard. 135 S. Spring St.. Concord, N. C.; W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga: R. M Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
NW. C. 


Sandrige., 
o.;: B. R 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES. Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Millis. Pelham. S. © Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, _——. 

har- 


Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O Box 581 
lotte, N. 
FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St.. Boston, 
B. Walker, Jalong, 


Mass. Southern Rep.: Wm 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPF., 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1101 8 
Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C.. B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC ©O., Schenectady, N. Y 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga..E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 


Alston, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C.. E. P. Coles. Mgr.: 
Dallas, Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mgr.: Houston. 
Tex... M. Wise. . O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma 
Clty, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. F Dunlap, Mers. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala.. R. 
Brooke, Mgr.: Chattan Tenn.. W re) McKin- 
ney. Mer.: Pt. Worth, ex... 


A. 8. Keen, 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. 
. B. Myrick, Mgr.: Memphis. Tenn. 
Parlane, Mgr.: Nashville. enn.. B 
New Orieans, La.. Willard, Mgr.; 
W. Hicklin, Mgr.: 
Mer.: Sou. 


Rich- 
San Antonio. Tex... 
Service Shops. Atlanta, Ga... 
W. J. SBelbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. W. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker. Mgr. 


, GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener. 187 Spri 
St.. N. W., Atlante Ga.: Cc. N. Enapp, Commercia 
Bank Bidg.. Charlotte. N. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: 
207 E. St., Charlotte, N. C.:P. B 
N. Myrtle Ave.., Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. String - 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders. : 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 

. Broad 8t.. Richmond. Va 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. ©. Clark, Box 274. 
265. 


Spartanburg, 8. 
n extile Su Co., 
N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex oved ” 


HERMAS MACHINE Co., Hawthorne, N. J. Mn 
Rep.:Oarolins Specialty Oo., P. O. Box 620, Char - 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St... 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr.., Waldron. 
514 First National Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. ©. 
Sou. Reps.: J. A. Brittain. 722 Ss. 27th Piace, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Porter H. Brown. P B 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. F. Davis. 418 N. Third St.. 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orieans, La.; J. M. Keith. 
P. ©. Box 663, Greensboro, N. C.: R. Fa ere 
525 Rhodes Haverty Atlanta. Oo. 
514 First National Bank Bide. “hartotte 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 8. w.. At- 
lunta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, Embassy Apts..1613 
St.. Washington. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr.. 
Atlanta. Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechier 519 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep.: 


Carolina Spectalty Co., Charlotte, N. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C., 


Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte. N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. D.: Claude B. Iler, P. ©. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham, Als. 

LOO< WooD- GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 
42nd St.. New York City, Sou. O*‘ice: Montgomery 
Bidg.. Spartanburg, Ss. R. Barnweil. V. P 

MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave.. Bos- 
ton. Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North, Inc.. P. O. 
Box 844, Atlanta, Ga 

MAWHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhatten Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: 
Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.;: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co.., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia Atianta. Atlanta BelUing Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus. ‘ee 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent) 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Caroelina- —Chariotte, Matthews- 


100 E. 


Morse Sales Co.: Charlotte. Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Gastonia, 
Gaston Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
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High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.;: Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent) Wilmington, Wilmington [Iron Works; 


Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. Seuth Care- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.;: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Haw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Gavage Co.: 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main 8St., Greer, & C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 St., 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. 
Jr.. 1031 North 30th St.. Birmi ngham. Ala.: B. O 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place South, Birmingham, Ala. 


MAUNEY STEEL O©O., 237 Chestnut St.. Phile- 
am Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 

N. ©.; Don. Lb. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Tenn 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 
40 Rector St., 


INC., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 


house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Julian T. 
Chase, Mer. Sou Reps Dyer S. Moss.. A R. 
Akerstrom, W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely. Charlotte 


Office; James I. White, American Savgs. Bk. Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga H. A. Rodgers, 910 James Bide.. 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. E onatore. Jefferson Std. 
Life Bide Greensboro. N E. L. Pemberton. 
42 Dick St.. Pavyetteville, C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO... Harrison. N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, ‘Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St.. N. E 
Atianta, Ga.: Warehouse. Chattanooga. Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Oflce 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Warehouse 131 W. First St Charlotte. WN Cc... 
Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gafiney. C. Sou. Reps. : 
L Taylor, Box 272. Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt. 
Gafiney. 5. C.: H. L. Lanier. Shawmut, Ala. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave.. New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thome- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte. 
N. C., Spartanburg. 8. C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga.. Greenville 8. 

& SON, INC... 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H White. 
Charlotte, N. C 

PHILADELPHIA BELTING <o., 
C.. E. J. Payne. Mer. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE Charlotte, 
N. C. 


F.. Holyoke, Mass 
Independence Bidg.. 


High Point, N 


ROBINSON & SON CO., WM. C., Dock and Car- 
wing Sts.. Baltimore. Md. Sou. Office, Charlotte. 
N. B. D. Heath, Mgr. Reps.: Ben F. Houston, 
Charlotte. N. C.: Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cc. M. Greene. 1101 W. Market St.. Greensboro, W. 
cC.: H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N 
SACO-LOWELL SHOFS, 147 Milk St... Boston, 
. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 


Offices: Atianta, Oa., John L. Graves, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanburg. C.. H. P. Worth, Mer. 
SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W. At- 


lanta, Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


SIRRINE & CO... J. Greenville, S&S. C. 
SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP.. 61 Broadway, New York 


City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


Howard Ave., New 
Birmingham, 
Tampa, ami 


Woodward Wight Co.. 461 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., 
Ala.: Miller- ‘Lentesty Supply Co.., 
and Jacksonville, Fila 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. CO. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 58.W 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.: Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424. Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL AEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
. MeBee Ave., Greenville. 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mgr., Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC... 285 Mad Ave.., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston ge Ch ar- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO... Charlotte. N. C.. &. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY THE, 
Providence, R. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bide.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. H. G. Mayer, Mer. 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S&S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. . Jordan, Sales Mer.. First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 
Sou. Offices. Charlotte. N. C.. 


Providence, R. 1. 
Atlanta. Ga 


5S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: William W. Vaughan, 
P. ©. Box 792. Greenville. S. C.: Oliver B Land, 


P. ©. Box 158 Athens. Ga 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 5. CO. 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Wareiouses 615 Third Nationa! 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter. Mer.. 
520 Angier Ave., N. E Atianta. Ga.. F. Barnes. 
Mgr., Sou Reps. : BF Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H Thomas. Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CQ., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. O. 
Wick Rose. Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bid 
H. Porcher and R. I 
Bidg.., 


Whitineville, Mass 
Charlotte, N. C.. 

alton = 1317 Heal 
Atianta, Ga. Sou 


Charlotte Office: I. D. Wi —- d 
an 
Atlanta Office. 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING Whitine- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham. 20238 East 
Fifth St.. Charlotte. 


WHITNEY MFG. ©CO., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. CO. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. WN. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. FPischer Ave.. Greens- 


boro. N. ©.: M. Costello, 2308 E. 4th St., Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn. 


Market is Making Progress 


“Two outstanding developments 
during the past week give further as- 
surance that slowly and surely prog- 
ress is being made in the general 
business trend of the country. First, 
we refer to the announcement that 
President Roosevelt is ready to 
‘scrap’ the policy of economic nation- 
alism in order to assist the world 
trade parley. Such a program must 
tend to open foreign markets for 
American-made products and, though 
many individuals anticipate tariff ad- 
justments with a feeling of fear, we 
are inclined to agree with an import- 
ant Government official who pointed 
out recently that, in spite of our high 
tariff wall, we have today twelve mil- 
lion unemployed. The program as 
announced by the President would 
develop a freer flow of goods in in- 
ternational trade—an outlet greatly 
needed to relieve American produc- 
tion,’ Southeastern Cottons, Inc., re- 


ports. 


“Second, we refer to the imminence 
of some form of inflation. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the administra- 
tion would like to avoid outright cur- 
rency inflation through the use of 
other means, such as, for instance, 
the liberal use of Gocernment credit. 
Reducing the gold content of the dol- 
lar would be the last resort. But 
even though uncertainty remains as 
to the means, it is clearly evident that 
some form of inflation is in process 
of development. Knowledge of this 
is responsible to a large extent for 
the avance in prices of stocks and 
commodities brought about by the 
greater activity during the past few 
days. And, as the administration’s 
plans become more crystallized, we 
may reasonably expect sounder mar- 
ket conditions and more confidence 
in buying. 

“Interest is still centered, of 
course, in the Farm Relief Bill which 
will probably pass with few amend- 
ments: and in the Black Bill which, 
likewise, will probably pass but with 
material modifications as to flexibil- 
ity. Changes suc has these lead us 
to feel that the administration is not 
going to rush headlong into any pro- 
gram that will disastrously upset in- 
dustry and business by imposing un- 
reasonable burdens upon them. 

“Advices just received from Wash- 
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ington report the adoption by the 
Senate of an administration amend- 
ment to the Farm Relief Bill which 
would make the bill effective at the 
beginning of the next marketing year. 
This is construed by our industry to 
be early August. This change would 
make cotton goods at current prices 
an attractive purchase, because it 
would eliminate for some months the 
probability of taxes on ‘floor stocks.’ 

“In our own industry, many mills 
continue to decline sales beyond 
May; a few are extending sales into 
June; others have withdrawn their 
entire production from the market. 
We have had a fair volume of busi- 
ness on print cloths; sales on narrow 
sheetings have totalled a substantial 
volume; broadcloths have been in 
limited demand and colored goods 
sales have totalled a sizable yard- 


age. 


Uniform Opening Of 
Bedspread Lines 


At a meeting of the Bedspread 
Group in the Cotton-Textile Institute 
on April 14th, plans were discussed 
for holding uniform openings of bed- 
spread lines for the fall season dur- 
ing the week July 10th-15th. In 
making its plans for this occasion, 
the group was greatly assisted by ad- 
vice from Herbert Gutterson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Carpet Man- 
ufacturers of America, who described 
the procedure followed by the carpet 
trade in showing their new lines twice 
a year. Mr. Gutterson pointed out 
that uniform openings in his group 
have taken the place of widely sepa- 
rated individual openings by the large 
interests, which have saved the time 
of buyers as well as aiding them in 
judging market conditions. 

Facts developed at the meeting in- 
dicated a relatively heavy movement 
of bedspreads in recent months. Sales 
during March were 25 per cent in 
excess of production. Legislative and 
other uncertainties have apparently 
had their effect upon inventories as 
stocks have continued to decline and 
are now 34 per cent below a year ago. 
At the same time unfilled orders are 
considerably in excess of las tyear at 
this time. During the first quarter of 
the current year, shipments of bed- 
spreads have amounted to 94 per cent 
of the same period last year which, in 
view of the hesitation in business that 
prevailed during part of the first 
quarter of this year, is considered to 
be an encouraging record. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
Herman D. Ruhm, Jr., and Wilbur 
Aufderheide, Bliss Fabyan & Co., 
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Inc.; R. L. Whitman, Clarence Whit- 
man & Sons Co.; J. B. Yates, Bur- 
lington Mills; T. B. Fitzgerald, Ise- 
lin- Jefferson Co.; A. Sumner March, 
Mill Associates, Inc.; W. A. Barden, 
Cannon Mills, Inc.; E. H. Jones, 
New England Southern Corp.; S. Sitt, 
Novelty Mig. Co.; L. A. Vaught, 
Frank M. Bennet Co.; J. G. Quinby, 
Elton & Quinby, Inc.; C. P. Wall 
and J. E. England, Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills, Inc.; Paul B. Hal- 
stead, secretary, The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. 


Spinners Asking 
Cotton Holiday 
Brussels, Belgium. — A _ resolution 
recommending a week’s “cotton holi- 
day’ to reduce the margin between 
production and consumption was 
adopted by the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers meeting here. 
Representatives attended from 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, Holland, Sweden, Czech- 
oslovakia and Switzerland. 
The committee also passed a reso- 


lution concerning the packing ol 
American cotton. It said: 
“This committee expresses. its 


strongest disapproval at the growing 
practice of false packing of American 
cotton, largely originating from Tex- 
as, and particularly relating to sta- 
ple. In order to enable spinners to 
trace offending parties, this commit- 
tee requests that the United States 
Department of Agriculture devise 
ways and means of identifying the 
ginneries from which such cotton has 
originated.”’ 

The committee also reaffirmed the 
necessity of compiling tabulations of 
moisture tests for American cotton. 

The secretary-general was instruct- 
ed to visit the United States to report 
on the current year’s cotton crop in 
North America. 


1932 Cotton Crop 
Lower in Grade 


Washington.—The cotton crop of 
1932 was considerably lower in grade 
but only slightly different in staple 
on the average from the crop of 1931, 
according to the report released by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
Ics. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
12,703,281 bales ginned from the 
1932 crop. All of this was American 
upland, with the exception of 8,298 
bales of American-Egyptian. 
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Jupson MILLs 


We have a fine list of subscribers and readers of the 
Textile Bulletin at Judson, one of the nicest mills in 
Greenville. The village is very attractive with pretty 
homes and well-kept grounds. There’s an excellent school, 
a commodious community building, a good hotel with 
home-like atmosphere—churches, stores, drug store, bar- 
ber shop, wide-awake clubs, etc. 

J. S. Adams is superintendent of weaving and E. M. 
Cashman is superintendent of carding and spinning in 
Mill No. 1; G. F. Stansell is superintendent of Mill No. 
2: T. V. Mullinax is overseer carding; E. G. Spier, over- 
seer spinning; D. A. Stansell, overseer slashing; Chas. 
Tidwell, overseer silk room; J. C. Wilson, overseer weav- 
ing; Fred Wood, personnel department; F. L. Nolan, 
designer; Van Kay, master mechanic. These and many 
others get our journal every week. 

THE OFFICIALS 

They are a fine group—G. H. Milliken, president; W. 
E. Winchester, treasurer; B. S. Mills, secretary; Walter 
E. Greer, Jr., assistant treasurer; H. J. Haynesworth, 
general manager. The product of Judson is fine cotton, 
rayon and silk fabrics, of irresistable design and quality. 
There are around 52,864 spindles and 2,200 looms. Jud- 
son Mills have an enviable reputation for cleanliness; 
few homes are in a more sanitary condition. 


Victor-MoNAGHAN Co.—-MONAGHAN PLANT 

This place will always stand out in textile history as 
the first to do extensive community welfare and educa- 
tional work. Mr. Louis Parker is dead but he left a 
lasting monument to his memory in good deeds that live 
on and multiply. 

Monaghan Mill has always been fortunate in having 
progressive officials. T. M. Marchant, president and 
treasurer, has no superiors and few equals; with Herbert 
Lindsay, secretary and vice-president, and A. H. Cot- 
tingham, general manager. This is a trio to make things 
hum. 

D. S. Mattox is overseer carding, with Joe Moody, sec- 
ond hand; L. C. Pressey, overseer spinning, and G. W. 
Petty, second hand in spinning, and J. T. Campbell, sec- 
ond hand in spooling. 

W. W. Foster, overseer silk room and designing; T. H. 
Tranyham, foreman in silk room. 

A. J. McMinn is overseer weaving, with L. L. Hol- 
combe, T. T. Case and George Ballenger, second hands; 
J. P. Bagwell, overseer cloth room, with Palmer Bramlett, 
second hand. 


T. H. Henderson is overseer slashing; J. H. Hughes, 
overseer drawing-in; W. V. West, master mechanic, and 
A. M. Boyd, in charge of dye house. 

This mill has 52,240 spindles and 1,645 looms, the 
product being bedspreads and fancies. 

Mrs. L. K. Albright, timekeeper, has been on the job 
for a long time and knows the initials and addresses of 
every employee from memory. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION, LYNCHBURG 
PLANT 


This nice mill, superintended by genial and popular 
Culver Batson, was organized in 1888 under the name of 
Lynchburg Cotton Mill Company, a small mill with 6,- 
000 spindles and 250 looms. Since then it has grown to 
one of the most complete and up-to-date cotton mills in 
the South, now having 56,796 spindles and nearly 1,600 
looms. The product is sheeting and pillow cases with 
lovely colored borders woven in to take place of the 
hem. 


This is another place where people are dependable and 
loyal. It would be interesting to know how many de- 
scendants of the first people employed here 44 years ago 
are still with this mill. 

Superintendent Batson has been here around 13 years 
and says there are no better employees to be found, and 
his people declare that “the good Lord does not make 
‘em finer than our Super.’ So, one readily sees that this 
is an atmosphere of friendship and good will, with every- 
body pulling together. 

A. L. Fisher is carder; T. G. Webber, second hand. 
with Z. R. Kennon and C. E. Powers, efficient card grind- 
ers. 


H. H. Colbert, overseer spinning, was one in a family 
of 13 children and began to work here over 30 years ago, 
when quite young, and has worked all through the spin- 
ning room to his present position. He says he never has 
to “jack up” or scold an operative. They all pull for 
him faithfully. Sterling Harris, James Rhuland and Roy 
Wright are second hands. 

D. F. Short is the overseer weaving and is well known 
over the Carolinas; S. G. Bradley, W. B. Roberts and 
W. B. Stone are second hands in weaving, and R. H. Fos- 
ter, second hand in slashing. 

R. H. Harper is one of the progressive loom fixers; H. 
Lucius Childress is night weaver; S. B. Hammer, over- 
seer cloth room, with Robert W. Brooks, second hand: 
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C. T. Driskill is in charge of supply room, and W. A. 
Garner, laboratory. 

Gardening is at present an important community inter- 
est. Last year, Sterling Harris tended several neglected 
lots and demonstrated what could be accomplished in this 
line while the mill was stopped. 

Baseball is getting in line, with Louis Garner, man- 
ager. 

In the City Basketball League, the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corp. “B” team won the city championship in their 
class, and the “‘A”’ team won second place in that class. 
The best team next year hopes to enter the Southern 
Textile Tournament. 

Melrose Hall, a place for social activities and recrea- 
tion, is a lovely building near the mill, provided with 
reading and writing rooms, game rooms, dining rooms 
and a large assembly hall. The best of papers and maga- 
zines are there for the benefit of all who are interested. 
This building also provides tub and shower baths. 


Fire Extinguishers 
(Continued from Page 6) 


It is, of course, evident that providing the proper type 
of fire extinguisher for the hazard to be controlled is not 
the whole story. The extinguisher must be properly 
maintained if it is to act in the emergency and the person 
using it must know how to operate it. The first aid fire 
appliance regulations contain specific data on the method 
of operation and the maintenance required for each of 
the various types of fire extinguishers, as well as full 
information as to their suitability for various kinds of 
hres. 


All of the thirty-one sizes and styles of fire extinguish- 
ers that are recommended by the regulations can be pur- 
chased with the approval label of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories or the approval symbol of the Factory Mutual 
Laboratories. This signifies that the extinguishers have 
been carefully tested and will fulfill the function expected 
of them. With such a variety of fire extinguishers to 
choose from it would appear obvious that the use of non- 
standard or unapproved fire evtinguishing devices is un- 
necessary. ‘This is not to say that some unapproved fire 
extinguishers will not put out fires. Of course they will. 
It is simply a safer course of action to depend upon an 
impartial testing laboratory than upon the claim or tests 
of a salesman. The position of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association is simply that we will recommend only 
approved fire extinguishers. 


Cannon Mills Meeting Held 


— 


and Georgia, held their annual meeting here. 


Official reception of reports and discussion of routine 
business matters took up most of the session. 

Officers re-elected are: President, C. A. Cannon, of 
Concord; vice-presidents, A. L. Brown, Kannapolis, J. J. 
Barnhardt, Concord, A. R. Howard, Concord, Charles E. 
Stevenson, Salisbury, A. W. Fisher, Kannapolis, W. J. 
Swink, China Groce, and Frederick A. Williams, New 
York; secretary, Hearne Swing, of Salisbury; assistant 
secretary, J. J. Boyle, of New York; treasurer, G. B. 
Lewis, of Concord; assistant treasurers, E. Gray Bost 
and E. Sauvain, of Concord. 


Kannapolis, N. C.—Re-electing all officers and all di- | 


rectors except one, stockholders in the Cannon Mills | 
Company, with plants in North Carolina, South Carolina | 


Third Edition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. . care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


CLOSING OUT remainder of machin- 
ery and equipment Sutherland Mfg. 
Co., consisting of Saco-Lowell and H. 
& B. 40” Cards, Spinning Frames, 
Siubbers, Intermediates, Hopper Feed- 
ers, Warpers, Dryer, Pickers. Vertical 
Openers, Motors, and lot of miscel- 
laneous equipment and supplies. Ri- 
diculously low prices. Come and see 
or write P. ©. Box 693, Augusta, Ga. 


Sale of Cotton Mill 


By virtue of an order of Superior Court, the 
undersigned, John W. Porter, Receiver, will offer 
for sale to the highest bidder for cash, Wednesday, 
the 26th day of April, 1933, at twelve o'clock noon, 
at the office of the Victory Mig. Co., In about 
two miles from the City of Payetteville, N. C., the 
entire plant of the Victory Mfg. Company; real 
estate, machinery, office furniture and fixtures and 
all personal property of whatever kind or nature, 
belonging to said Victory Mig. Co 

The bidder will be required to deposit with the 
receiver 5% of the amount of his bid as evidence 
of his intention to comply with his bid 


Additional information will be furnished or ar- 
rangements can be made to inspect the property 
through Mr. M. A. Bearden of Payetteville, N. C 
or the undersigned receiver. 

JOHN W. PORTER, Receiver, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


FRED W. BYNUM, Attorney. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


50—Whitin Cards, 1923. 

150—Draper Looms, E Model, 49” reed 
space, motor drive. 

, Slashers, late model. 

. Draper Quills, 7%” and &”. 

20—Whitin Speeders, 7x3%, 1920. 
Price $1.75 per Sp. Sou. point. 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Chariotte, N. C. 


W ANTED—Position as master mechanic. 
vears’ experience with one mill. 
Good health: willing. hard worker. 
Good references. C. E. J., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—One wrapping twine 
Write Alba Twine Mills, Stanley, N. C 


baller. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
STREET ORANGE, 455. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 


Letter Heads, etc. 


which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


Labels, Bill Heads, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
| 
| 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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Cotton Consumed in March 


Washington. — Cotton consumed 
during March was reported by the 
Census Bureau to have totalled 494,- 
167 bales of lint and 50,082 bales of 
linters, compared with 441,663 of lint 
and 46,470 of linters in February this 
year, and 488,907 of lint and 55,388 
of linters in March last year. 

Cotton on hand March 31 was held 
as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,- 
343,314 bales of lint and 280,442 of 
linters, compared with 1,441,641 of 
lint and 284,082 of linters on Febru- 
ary 28 this year, and 1,566,080 of 
lint and 310,458 of linters on March 
31 last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 8,906,571 bales of lint and 
64,874 of linters, compared with 9,- 
379,990 of lint and 67,001 of linters 
on February 28 this year, and 8,769.- 
049 of lint and 83,929 of linters on 
March 31 last year. 

Imports for March totalled 13,354 
bales, compared with 15,786 in Feb- 
ruary this year and 9,959 in March 
last year. 

Exports for March totalled 487,- 
988 bales of lint and 13,606 of lint- 
ers, compared with 557,002 of lint 
and 11,645 of linters in February this 
year, and 927,127 of lint and 11,708 
of linters in March last year. 


Cotton spindles active during 
March numbered 23,429,122 com- 
pared with 23,659,100 during Febru- 
ary this year and 24,817,340 during 
March last year. 

Cotton consumed in cotton-grow- 
ing States during March was 412,305 
bales, compared with 370,607 in Feb- 
ruary this year and 398,205 in March 
last year. 


Cotton on hand March 31 in cot- 
ton growing States was held as fol- 
lows: 


In consuming establishments 1,- 
066,519 bales, compared with 1,155,- 
987 on February 28 this year and 
1,244,717 on March 31 last year. 


In public storage and at com- 
presses 8,409,347 bales, compared 
with 8,882,061 on February 28 this 
year and 8,356,660 on March 31 last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active in cotton- 
growing States during March totalled 
16,726,544, compared with 16,804,- 
694 during February this year and 
16,995,014 during March last year. 
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For Large-circle Travelers 


NO 


The DIAMOND FINISH 
Curved Web Ring 


Rings wear longer Travelers go on easier 


lf your work requires large-circle travelers, use this spe- 
cially designed ring. Note how the curved web prevents 
wear at the point where large travelers °P over and touch 
the ordinary straight web. These Rings last a great deal 
longer, yet cost no more. And the travelers go on much 


easier. Be sure to specify “DIAMOND FINISH Curved 
Web!" 


Same price as regular ring 


Whitinsville 
S ING CO. 


- 
Specially Selected 
hes, D d | 
Starches, Dextrines and 
Gums for 
Textile Manufacturers 
THIN BOILING STARCHES 
~ EAGLE TWO STAR - 
FOXHEAD EAGLE THREE STAR 
~ EAGLE FOUR STAR = 
THICK BOILING STARCHES 
> GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
Cc. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N., 
PEERLESS 
DEXTRINES 
WHITE DARK CANARY 
e CANARY BRITISH GUM - 
- 
HESE starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured 
¢ by carefully controlled and standardized methods. — 
| Purity and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and ff 
“| efficiency are attested by the constantly increasing number jm 
‘| of users who are getting satisfactory results. . 
i These are selected products available for the purposes } 
” and conditions of exacting textile manufacturers. 
IMPORTANT 
? Our research department will be glad to 
furnish additional information regarding 
- the types and uses of these and other 
% products as applied to the special needs of 
t the Textile Industry. Write to— 
| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
= 


17 Battery Place 


New York City 
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For 34 years Steel Heddle ingenuity 
and leadership have shown the way in 
outstanding loom harness develop- 
ments — until they have become 
known throughout the Textile Indus- 
try as HEADQUARTERS for modern, 
correctly designed, cost reducing 
loom harness equipment. 


HEDDLES 
FRAMES 
REEDS 4 

DROP WIRES 


WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS? 
WRITE— 


tee 


C 
(0. 


Main Office and Plant 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Plant 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


New England Office 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


Foreign Offices 
HUDDERSFIELD, ENG. 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Headquarters 

for Modern 
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A Good thing 


to 


Remember 


That Thirty-Two years of Ex- 
perience enables us to render 
SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 
try that cannot be duplicated 
in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 


Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
P. Ss. MONTY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
af for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark's Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Durectory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N.C. 


CLARKS 
|DIRECTORY} | 


TSOUTHERN! | 
| TEXTILE MILLS 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompkins 

Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 

By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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